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Five or six years ago it happened that 
oil was discovered somewhere in the 
county of Mariposa, in California. The 
enormous profits derived from oil in 
Nevada and other states, speedily 
brought speculators to the spot, who 
formed a company and brought out 
pumps, barrels of all sizes and dimen- 
sions, and all the machinery necessary 
for sinking wells. Some fitty houses 
were erected for the workmen, the place 
named “Struck Oil,” and shortly, as if 
by magic, a settlement sprung into life 
where formerly had been a barren wil- 
derness, inhabited only by coyotes. 

Two years later Struck Oil became a 
city, and was a city in the full meaning 
of the word. Please tonote: There was 


already a shoemaker, a tailor, a carpen- 
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ter, a blacksmith, a butcher, and a doc- 
tor. The latter a Frenchman, who in 
bygone times had shaved beards in 
France, but nevertheless had some surgi- 
cal knowledge and was harmless, which 
in an American doctor means a great 
deal. 

The doctors, as is often the case in a 
small town, had an apothecary’s shop. 
He was also postmaster, and had, there- 
fore, three strings to his bow. 

As an apothecary he was equally 
harmless, as his whole stock consisted 
in colored syrups and Leroy. This quiet 
and gentle old man would say to his 
patients: 

“Tyo not be afraid of my physic. I 
take a dose myself every time I prescribe 
to a patient, and if it does not hurt a 
healthy man, it is sure not to harm a 
sick one. Now don’t you think so?” 

“That’s true,” replied the satisfied pa- 
tients. It never occurred to them that 
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it was the doctor’s duty not only not to 
injure a patient, but to help him. 

Monsieur Dasonville, that was the doe- 
tor’s name, was a staunch believer in the 
marvellous effects of leroy. Frequently 
at public meetings he would bare his 
head and turn to his audience with these 
words: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, you see in me 
the happy effects of leroy. I am seventy 
years old, and during forty years of my 
life, I have never failed to take a daily 
dose, and behold, I have not a single grey 
hair on my head.” 

He had no grey hair, that was true 
enough; but then it might have been re- 
marked that he had none at all, as his 
head was as smooth as a billiard ball; 
but as this had nothing whatever to do 
with the development of the city, the 
doctor’s speech remained unchallenged. 

In the meanwhile Struck Oil City 
grew larger and larger. Presenily a 
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railway branch was established to con- 
nect the city with the world in general; 
and its officials decided upon. The doe- 
tor as a representative of learning, a man 
universally liked and respected, was 
chosen as judge; the shoemaker, Mr. 
Davis, a Polish Jew, became the head of 
the police force, which consisted of the 
sheriff and nobody else; a school was 
built, and its management entrusted to a 
schoolma’am, specially imported, an an- 
cient spinster with a chronic faceache; 
and last, but not least, there rose the 
first hotel under the name of the United 
States Hotel. 

Business flourished. The exportation 
of oil brought immense profits. 

Mr. Davis erected a bay-window be- 
fore his shop in imitation of those in 
‘Frisco.’ At the next meeting the citi- 
zens offered him a vote of thanks for 
having embellished the city; upon which 
the sheriff, with the proud humility of a 
great man, said: 
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“Thank yon! oh, thank you!” 

Where there is a judge and a sheriff 
there are likely to be lawsuits. This 
ealled for writing material; therefore, at 
the corner of Coyote and First streets a 
stationer established himself, who sold 
also newspapers and political caricatures, 
representing General Grant as a boy 
milking a cow: the United States. It 
was not the sheriff’s duty to prohibit the 
sale of caricatures, as the police had 
nothing to do with that. 

What would an American town be 
without a newspaper? At the end of the 
second year a paper under the title of 
the “Saturday Weekly Review,’ made 
its appearance and had as many subserib- 
ers as there were people in the city. The 
editor of the paper was at the same time 
sub-editor, printer and distributor. The 
last duty did not cause him any incon- 
venience, as he kept a dairy and person- 
ally supplied the citizens with milk. 
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These humble duties did not prevent him 
from beginning his political articles 
something after this fashion: “If our 
benighted President had followed the ad- 
vice given him in our last issue,” ete., 
ete. 

It is seen, therefore, that not a single 
blessing was lacking in Struck Oil City. 
The sheriff’s duties were not heavy, as 
the miners working the oil-wells had 
none of the violent and rowdy spirit of 
the gold-diggers; and things were gen- 
erally pretty quiet. Nobody fought any- 
body, lynch-law was unknown, and the 
days flowed peacefully, one exactly like 
the other. The first half of the day was 
devoted to business, and in the evening 
when there were no meetings, the citi- 
zens burnt rubbish in the street, and 
then went to bed; in the blissful con- 
sciousness that they would do the same 
thing the day following. 

The sheriff’s only trouble was that he 
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could not prevail upon the citizens not 
to fire at the wild geese which at sunset 
were seen flying over the city. The law 
prohibits using firearms in public thor- 
oughfares. “If it were a scurvy little 
town,” remarked the sheriff, “I wouldn’t 
say anything against the practice, but in 
a respectable city to go on bang! bang- 
ing in the streets, is, to say the least, un- 
becoming.” 

Tke citizens listened deferentially to 
his speech, nodded their heads, and said: 
“Yes, yes,” but when the evening came 
and on the rosy sky appeared the long 
erey line of the birds flying towards the 
ocean, everybody forgot his promise, 
grasped the rifle, and the shooting began 
as mernily as ever. 

Mr. Davis might have brought the cul- 
prits before the judge to be fined heav- 
ily, but we must not forget that the of- 
fenders were the judge’s patients in case 
of sickness, and which happened oftener, 
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the sheriff's enstomers when their boots 
wore out, and as one hand washes the 
other, it is not likely one hand would 
hit the other. Peace and quietness 
reigned therefore in Struck Oil City, 
when suddenly that delightful state of 
things came to an end. 

Two storekeepers had risen against 
each other in mortal feud. In the stores 
was everything which mortal man or 
woman can want or desire: hats, cigars, 
paper-collars, shirts, blouses, and all 
sorts of groceries. In the beginning 
there was but one store, kept by Hans 
Kasche, a phlegmatie German from 
Prussia. He was about thirty-five years 
old, not exactly fat, but round and com- 
fortable looking. He always walked 
about in his shirt sleeves and never part- 
ed company with his pipe. He knew 
enough English for his business, and no 
more; but to the latter he attended so 
diligently, that after a year it was said 
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by those who knew that he was worth 
several thousand dollars. 

Suddenly a second store made its ap- 
pearance opposite Ifans Kasche. 

By a singular chance the rival estab- 
lishment was also kept by a German, a 
Miss Neuman, or, as she styled herself, 
Newman. The two dealers looked as- 
kance at each other from the beginning, 
but open hostilities did not break out 
until Miss Neuman gave an “Opening”’ 
luncheon, and the cakes there served 
were found to be baked from flour adul- 
terated with soda and alum. She wonld 
have compromised herself in public opin- 
ion had she not declared that the flour 
had been purchased at Hans Kasche’s; 
her own not being yet unpacked. It be- 
came evident that Hans must be a rascal, 
who, devoured by envy, had tried to ruin 
his rival at the very outset. Everybody 
anticipated skirmishes between the two, 
but did not foresee that so much personal 
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animosity would be mixed up with it. 
It was commented upon by the citizens 
that Hans never burned his rubbish, but 
when the wind blew in the direction of 
his rival’s store. Miss Neuman never 
spoke of Hans but as the “Dutchman,” 
which gave mortal offence. 

In the beginning the citizens made 
fun of both parties, especially as neither 
of them spoke English; but gradually, 
from their daily relations with the gro- 
cers two parties began to form them- 
selves in the city, the Neumanites and 
the Hansimists, who looked askance at 
each other, which undermined the gen- 
eral harmony and threatened the city 
with dire complications. The diplomatic 
sheriff tried in vain to stem the torrent 
at its source and to conciliate the two 
Germans. He was often seen standing 
in the middle of the street addressing 
them in their native tongue: 

“Come now, why should you quarrel? 
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Don’t you buy your boots in the same 
establishment? I have got just now such 
a lovely assortment, none better to be 
found in San Francisco.” 

“What is the use of recommending 
your boots to people who will have to do 
without them before long?” interrupted 
the lady, acrimonionsly. 

“TY do not attract customers by my 
feet,” rephed phlegmatic Hans. 

Now Miss Neuman, though a Ger- 
man, had beautiful feet, and this covert 
sneer filled her with wrath unspeakable. 

At the meetings, the affairs of the two 
rival dealers begin to evoke discussion 
and, as in America, in the case of a wom- 
an, justice is doubly blindfolded, there- 
fore the majority leaned towards Miss 
Neu:nan. 

Presently Hans became aware that his 
customers began to fall off. Miss Nen- 
man likewise thought her business did 
not go on as well as it ought to. The 
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fact was all the women stood by Hans. 
They remarked that their husbands fre- 
quented the lady’s store too much and 
lingered too long over their purchases. 

When no customers were to be served 
in either store, Hans and Miss Neuman 
stood in their doors casting at each other 
100ks of scorn and hatred. Miss Neu- 
nian often sung a ditty to the tune of 
“Mein heber Augustin.” 

“Dutchman! Dutchman, oh Du-Dn- 
Dutchman!” 

Hans looked at her feet, then at her 
fiyure, his eyes slowly travellmg up- 
wards to her face with an expression as 
if he were examining a dead coyote; 
then burst into demoniacal laughter, 
saying: 

“Mein Gott!” 

The hatred in this phlegmatic man 
had now developed to such an extent 
that when he stood before his door and 
did not see his rival he felt uncomfort- 


able. 
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More overt hostilities would have 
broken out Lefore this had not Hans 
been sure that he would get the worst 
of any publie exposure, as Miss Neuman 
had the editor of the “Weekly Review” 
on her side. He had become aware of 
this after he had circulated the news 
that Miss Neuman had a made up figure. 
A slashing article appeared in the paper 
pointing out the slandering propensities 
of the Germans in general, and wound 
up with an assurance that being well- 
informed he considered it his duty to in- 
form his readers that the figure of a ecer- 
tain calumniated lady was nature’s han- 
diwork. 

From this day forth Hans took his 
coffee without milk, whereas Miss Neu- 
man ‘ook double the amount. She also 
had herself measured for a tailor-made 
dress, which decisively convinced every- 
body that Hans was a slanderer. 

In presence of female cunning Hans 
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felt himself at his wits end, and there in 
the open door stood the fair enemy sing- 
ing her ditty about the “Dutchman.” 

“What can I do to her?” thought 
Hans vindictively. “TI have some wheat 
poisoned for rats, if I poisoned her poul- 
try? No, they would make me pay for 
it. I know what I will do.” 

In the evening Miss Nenman perceiv- 
ed with astonishment that Hans was car- 
rying armfulls of wild sunflower stalks 
up to his cellar window. ‘T should like 
to know what he is up to now, it’s sure 
to be something against me!” 

It had now grown almost dark, but she 
could still see Hans spreading the stalks 
in two lines, leaving a little path free 
towards the cellar window; he then 
brought something carefully wrapped up 
in a cloth, he turned his back to where 
Miss Neuman was watching him, took 
the cloth from the mysterious object, 
placed it tenderly on the ground and 
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covered it with dry leaves; then ap- 
proached the wall and began writing 
upon it. 

Miss Neuman was quivering with ex- 
citement. ; 

“He is writing something spiteful 
against me,” she thought. “I shall see 
what it is as soon as everybody is in 
bed, if it cost me my life.” 

When Hans had finished his work he 
went leisurely into his house and soon 
afterwards extinguished the ight. Then 
Miss Neuman hastily donned her wrap- 
per, thrust her bare feet into slippers, 
and went into the street. When she 
came to the sunflowers, she went straight 
across the little footpath up to the win- 
dow in order to see the inscription on 
the wall. Suddenly her eyes opened 
wide in terror, the upper part of her 
body swayed backwards and an agoniz- 
ing cry burst from her lips: 

“Help! help!” 
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A sash in the upper story was lifted 
gently. 

“Was is das?” said the even voice of 
Hans. “Was is das?” 

“Cursed Dutchman,” screamed the 
lady, ‘you have killed me, murdered 
me. ‘l’o-morrow you will be hung. 
Help! help!” 

“I am coming directly,” said Hans. 

Presently he appeared with a lighted 
candle. He looked at Miss Neuman, 
who seemed rooted to the spot; then he 
put his arms akimbo, and burst into a 
shout of merry laughter. 

“Ho! ho! ho! It’s Miss Nenman! 
Ho! ho! ho! Good evening, Miss. I 
set a trap for skunks and caught a young 
lady. What were you doing at my cel- 
lar window? I wrote a warning on the 
wall to prevent people coming near it. 
Scream away; let people come and see 
that you come at nights to look into the 
Dutehman’s cellar window. Oh, mein 
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Gott! scream as loud as you can, but 
you will have to remain where you are 
till morning. Good night, Miss Neu- 
man, good night!” 

Miss Neuman’s position was dreadful. 
If she kept on screaming people would 
collect and see her thus; what a scandal! 
If she did not scream she would have to 
stop here all night and be seen by people 
next morning, and beside her foot was 
becoming very painful. Her head began 
to swim, the stars seemed to melt one 
into the other, the moon showed the 
fiendish countenance of Herr Hans. She 
fainted. 

“Herr Je!” ejaculated Hans to him- 
self, “suppose she dies? They would 
lynch me without trial!” 

And his hair stood on end with sudden 
terror. Ile searched for the key of the 
trap, but it was not easy to wulock it, as 
Miss Neuman’s wrapper was in the way. 
He had to push it aside and . . . in 
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spite of his hatred and terror he could 
not help looking admiringly at the little 
marble feet, visible now in the reddish 
light of the moon. 

He unlocked the trap quickly, and as 
the lady gave no sign of returning con- 
sciousness he lifted her in his strong arms 
and earricd her across the street into her 
own house. During the short transit his 
hatred and aversion seemed to have van- 
ished into space and the only feeling 
he was conscious of possessing was a gen- 
tle pity and compassion for his helpless 
enemy. He returned to his house, and 
tossed restlessly on his bed all night. 
Something had disturbed phlegmatic 
Hans’ equaninity. 

The next morning Miss Neuman did 
not appear in the doorway, and did not 
sing about the “Dutchman.” Maybe 
she felt ashamed or maybe she was si- 
lently plotting her revenge. 

The sequel showed that it was the 
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latter. That same evening the editor 
of the “Weekly Review” challenged 
Hans to fight, and began by giving him 
a black eye. But Hans’ blood was up 
and he began to use his fists so vigorous- 
ly that the editor was thrown full length 
on the ground and cried out: ‘Enough! 
Enough!” 

Nobody knew how it happened, it was 
not through Hans that the whole town 
came to know of Miss Neuman’s noctur- 
nal adventure. After the fight with the 
editor, all softer feelings vanished from 
Hans Kasche’s heart, and he hated his 
rival as cordially as ever. 

He had a foreboding that the inimical 
hand was preparing new blows, and he 
had not long to wait for it either. Ameri- 
cans use ice largely and Hans always 
kept a good supply of it in his cellar. 
Gradually he became aware that nobody 
applied for ice to him any longer. The 
huge slabs he had brought by railroad 
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were melting down and he was already 
some fifteen dollars out of pocket. How 
was it? He saw his own partisans buy- 
ing it in the opposite stores. He could 
not make out what it meant, but resolved 
to find ont the reason. The saloon-keep- 
er, Peters, passed his door. 

“Why do you not take your ice from 
me any longer?” he asked. 

“Because you have not got any,” re- 
plied Peters. 

“Aber! I keep ice always,” said Hans. 

“And what’s that for?” asked the sa- 
loon-keeper, pointing to a notice stuck 
up on the wall. 

Hans looked, and turned green with 
rage. In the word “Notice” the t had 
been carefully erased and read “No ice.” 

“Donnerwetter!” shouted Hans, and 
with livid face and trembling limbs he 
rushed into Miss Nenman’s store. 

“That’s a rascally business,” he shout- 
ed with foaming mouth. “Why did you 
scratch out that letter, Miss?’ 
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“what did you say I scratched out?” 
asked Miss Neuman innocently. 

“The letter t I say. You scratched 
out the t, but donnerwetter, this must be 
ended, you will have to pay me for the 
ice.” 

Poor Hans had lost his usual compo- 
sure and danced and shouted about the 
place like one bereft of his senses. Miss 
Neuman began to scream and people 
rushed into the store. 

“Help! help!” she called out. ‘The 
Dutchman is gone mad! He says I have 
scratched something ont. What should 
T seratch out unless it were his eyes, if he 
goes on like that. I am a poor, lonely 
woman; he means to kill me, to murder 
me.” 

Saying this she broke out in tears. 
The people did not understand what it 
was all about; but they could not stand 
by and see a woman shed tears; they 
therefore took the German by the scruit 
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of the neck and tried to evict him. Hans 
resisted valiantly, but in vain; out he 
had to go, and out he went flying across 
the street into his own store, where he 
fell headlong on the ground. 

A week later a painted signboard ap- 
peared above his store. It represented 
a monkey dressed in a striped gown, 
white apron and bib, a dress exactly like 
that Miss Neuman used to wear. Un- 
derneath was the inseription: 

“Stores at the sign of the monkey.” 

People eollected before the store. 
Their merriment brought Miss Neuman 
into the street. She looked at the sign- 
board and ehanged eolor, but with great 
presence of mind she called out at once: 

‘A very appropriate sign for Herr 
Kasche!” 

But all the same the blow had struck 
home. At noon when the ehildren, com- 
ing from school. stopped before the pic- 
ture, she had te listen to their mocking 
comments: 
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“Oh, that’s Miss Neuman! Good 
morning, Miss Neuman!” 

This was too much. When the editor 
came with the milk, she said: 

“The monkey is meant for me. I 
know it’s me, and I shall never forgive 
him for the insult. He shall be forced 
to take it down and lick it off with his 
tongue in my presence!”’ 

‘What do you intend to do about it, 
Miss?” 

“T will go to the judge.” 

‘NN onw 2? 

“To-morrow.” 

The next morning on leaving the 
store she approached Hans. 

“Listen, Herr Dutchman, I know that 
monkey is meant for me. You come 
with me to the judge and we will see 
what he says about it?” 

“He will say that anybody has the 
right to hang out a signboard.” 

“We'll soon see about that.” 
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Miss Neuman could scarcely breathe. 

“And how do you know it was meant 
for you, Miss?” 

“My conscience tells me. Come at 
once to the judge, unless you wish the 
sheriff to bring you there in handcuffs.” 

“Very well, I will go,” said Hans, 
who felt sure the judge could do noth- 
ing to him. 

They locked their stores and departed 
abusing each other heartily on the 


way. 

At the very door of Monsieur Dason- 
ville they remembered that they did not 
know English sufficiently well to explain 
the case. No, it wouldn’t do, they must 
first go to the sheriff. The sheriff was 
sitting on his wagon ready to start off 
on a journey. 

“Go to the devil!’ he exclaimed 
quickly. “You two disturb the whole 
town, and your boots last yon out the 
whole summer. I am going to fetch 
lumber. Good bye!” 
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And off he went at a brisk trot. 

Hans put his arms akimbo. 

“You will have to wait till to-mor- 
row, Miss,” he said, phlegmatically. 

“T shall not wait! I would rather die 
—unless you take down your sign- 
board.” 

“T will not take it down, Miss.” 

“Then you will swing for it! You 
will be hanged, Dutchman.” 

“We can do without the sheriff. The 
judge knows all about the matter with- 
out our telling him.” 

Miss Neuman was wrong for once. 
The judge was the only man in the city 
who did not know anything about their 
quarrels. The harmless old man was 
busy preparing his leroy and fancied he 
was saving the world. 

He received them as he received ev- 
erybody, kindly and with perfect polite- 
ness. 

“Show your tongues, my children, I 
will soon give you a prescription. 
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Both waved their arms to show it was 
not for a prescription they had come. 
Miss Neuman repeated: ‘It is not that 
we want.” 

“What is it then?” 

Both talked at once. To Hans’s one 
word Miss Neuman had ten. At last the 
lady hit upon means to make him under- 
stand; she pointed at her heart, to show 
how wounded it was by Hans Kasche’s 
behavior. 

The judge’s face brightened. “I un- 
derstand,” he said, “‘I understand.” 

Then he opened a book and began to 
write. He asked Hans his age. ‘“Thirty- 
six.” Then he asked the lady: she did 
not remember accurately, but thought 
it was about twenty-five. “All right!” 

“What Christian name? Hans-Lora. 
All right!” 

“What occupation?” ‘“Storekeepers.”’ 
“All right!” Then a few other questions 
which they did not understand, but an- 
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swered yes. The judge nodded all was 
over. 

He left off writing, rose, and to the as- 
tonishment of Lora took her in his arms 
and kissed her on both cheeks. She took 
this for a good omen, and full of pleasant 
anticipation returned home. 

“T will show you now who has got the 
upper hand,” said Miss Neuman. 

“You will show some one else then,” 
said the German quietly. 

The next morning the sheriff passed 
near the stores. Both stood at their 
doors. Hans puffed at his pipe. Miss 
Neuman was singing. 

“Do you wish to go to the judge?” 
asked the sheriff. 

“We have been there.” 

“Well, what does he say?’ 

“Dear Sheriff, good Herr Davis, go 
and ask him what he intends to do; and 
please say a word for me. You see, I 
am a poor, lonely girl. I shall visit you 
soon as I am in want of boots.” 
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The sheriff left, but returned in a 
quarter of an hour—and for some in- 
explicable reason was surrounded by a 
crowd of people. 

“Well, what is it?’ asked both liti- 
gants, eagerly. 

“It’s all right! It’s all right!” said 
the sheriff. 

“And what has the judge done for 
us?” 

“What should he have done? He has 
married you!” 

“Married us?” 

“What is there so astonishing in that? 
People do marry.” 

If a thunderbolt. had fallen in their 
midst they could not have been more 
startled. Hans opened his eyes and 
mouth and stared stupidly at Miss Neu- 
man, and Miss Neuman stared in blank 
amazement at Hans. 

“T to be his wife?” 

“T to be her husband?” 
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“Oh horror! never! We must have a 
divorce at once!” 

“JT would rather die than live with the 
man. We must get divorced; oh, what a 
misfortune!” 

“My dears,” said the sheriff quietly, 
“what is the use of all this noise? The 
judge can marry you, but he cannot di- 
vorce you. What is there to cry out 
about? Are you millionaires to be able 
to go for a divorce to San Francisco? Do 
you know what it will cost vou? Take it 
easy. J have beautiful baby shoes, sell 
’em you cheap. Good bye!” 

Saying this, he went on his way. The 
people dispersed laughing, and the newly 
married couple remained alone. 

“Tt’s that Frenchman,” exclaimed the 
brice. “He has done it on purpose, 
knowing we are both Germans.” 

“Richtig (correct),” replied Hans. 

“But we will have a divorce.” 

“T agree with you there, Miss. What 
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a mean thing it was for you to seratch 
that letter out.” 

“I was not the first to begin; you 
caught me in a spring trap.” 

“T don’t care for you, Miss.” 

“T hate you.” 

Upon this they separated and shut up 
their stores. She remained shut up all 
the day, thinking; and he did the same. 
Night brings rest and peace. They re- 
tired, but could not sleep. He thought: 
“There sleeps my wife.” She thought: 
“There sleeps my husband.” And 
strange feelings grew up in their hearts. 
It was still anger and hatred, but with 
them, an overwhelming sensation of 
loneliness. Beside that Hans thought of 
the sign board over his door. He would 
not let it remain now, it was a caricature 
of his wife. And it struck him that after 
all it had been a mean thing to have had 
it painted and hung up there. But then 
he hated her; it was through her his ice 
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thawed; it was true he had caught her 
in a trap; and he saw again before his 
eyes the pretty, bare feet, with the moon- 
light playing upon them. She is a nice 
enough girl, but she hates me and I do 
not like her. What a situation. Ach! 
Herr Gott!’ to be married to Miss Neu- 
man. And a divorce costs so much mon- 
ey, that all his savings would be insuth- 
cient to cover the expense. 

“T am the wife of that Dutchman,” 
said Miss Neuman to herself. “I am 
no longer a maiden, but a married wo- 
man. And to think that I am married 
to that fellow Kasche who caught me in 
a springtrap. It’s true, he took me in 
his arms and carried me upstairs. How 
strong he is. What noise is that?” 

There was no noise, but Miss Neuman 
was frightened, she, who had never been 
rrightened before. ‘It’s very lonely for 
a single woman; it would be different 
with a man in the house. Murders had 
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been committed before on lonely women 
(she had not thought of it before), some- 
body might kill and rob her some day. 
And to think that now that man Kasche 
has barred me from matrimony. We 
must soon get a divorce, there’s comfort 
in that.” 

Thinking and thinking she turned 
restlessly in her bed. 

Suddenly she started, yes there was 
a noise, she had not been mistaken. In 
the stillness of the night she distinctly 
heard the knocking of a hammer. 

“Good Lord!” sereamed the lady, 
“some burglar is trying to get into the 
store.” 

She jumped from her bed, put on her 
wrapper and rushed to the window; but 
what she saw there completely restored 
the balance of her mind. By the light cf 
the moon she saw a ladder, and perched 
on it the comfortable looking Hans, who, 
hammer in hand, knocked out one by 
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one the nails which fastened the sign- 
board over his store. 

“Tt is good-natured on his part, he is 
taking down the monkey.” 

And she felt as if something was melt- 
ing in her heart. 

Now the nails had all been withdrawn 
and the plate came rattling to the 
ground. Then he descended, knocked 
off the frame, rolled the sheet into a 
tube, and then removed the ladder. 

The lady followed all his motions with 
her eyes. The night was quiet and 
warm. 

“Herr Hans!” called she in a low tone. 

“You are not asleep, Miss?’ whispered 
Hans. 

“No; good evening, Herr Hans.” 

“Good evening, Miss.” 

‘What are you doing?” 

“T have taken down the monkey.” 

“Thank you, Herr Hans.” 

After that there was a slight pause. 
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“Herr Hans,” whispered again the 
voice from the window. 

“What is it, Fraulein Lora?” 

“We must cousult about the divorce.” 

eV as,”? 

“To-morrow ?” 

“To-morrow.” 

Again a slight pause. The moon look- 
ed quietly on and there seemed to be a 
Jaugh on his broad face. Everything 
was so quiet, not even a dog was barking. 

“Herr Hans!” 

“Well, Friiulein Lora?’ 

“T am in a great hurry to get that di- 
voree.” Her voice sounded a little plain- 
tive. 

“So am I, Fraulein Lora.” And his 
voice sounded sad. 

“You see, there ought not to be any 
delay.” 

“No, it is better not to delay.” 

“The sooner we talk it over the bet- 
ter.” 
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“The better, Fraiuleim Lora.” 

“We might talk it over at once.” 

“Tf you think so, we will.” 

“You can come up into my room.” 

The door opened gently, Hans disap- 
peared within, and presently found him- 
self in Miss Neuman’s neat and pleasant 
room. She wore a white dressing gown 
and looked very pretty. 

“Vou see, it will cost us a deal of 
money to get a divorce.” 

“Do you think anybody can see us 
from below?’ 

“No, the windows are dark.” 

Then began a conversation about the 
divorce which does not belong to our 
tale. 

Peace returned to Struck Oil City. 


